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The U.S-Mexico Border: 
A Strategy of Low-Intensity Conflict 


Maria Jimenez, interviewed by Rebecca Phares 


Could you give our readers a brief introduction to what your job is? 


The American Friends Service Committee established this particular project 
in 1987, so it’s been around 13 years. The work we do in the areas of the U.S.- 
Mexico border is with community-based organizations to document human and 
civil rights violations in the enforcement of immigration laws. For about the first 
decade, we concentrated on Southern California, southern Arizona, El Paso, and 
the Rio Grande Valley. Recently, we have been restructuring, and so we are 
probably going to try to work primarily in the New Mexico and Texas areas of the 
border because, the way the enforcement strategy has been developed by the INS, 
most of the flow of undocumented immigrants is going through the State of New 
Mexico and the State of Texas, as opposed to California and southern Arizona. 


What are some of the changes that have been made in the last few years with 
respect to law enforcement at the border? 


The largest federal law enforcement agency in the country right now is the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS), with its uniformed branch, the U.S. 
Border Patrol. It has a budget of four billion dollars and it does joint operations 
with local [law enforcement] groups, as well as the military. According to studies 
by the Urban Institute in Washington, D.C., although statistically only four out of 
10 undocumented people in the United States cross the southern border (the others 
come in legally through airports or seaports or at the Canadian border), 85% of the 
INS/Border Patrol resources aimed at stopping undocumented migration are 
placed at the U.S.-Mexico border.... Basically, we work in a militarized zone. The 
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strategy carried out in this area by the U.S. Department of Defense and the Border 
Patrol is really a low-intensity conflict strategy.... 

When [in May 1997] a young man by the name of Ezequiel Hernandez was shot 
in Redford, Texas, by U.S. Marines carrying out a covert operation — we had 
monitored those types of operations for the last 10 years — we took a delegation 
from Redford, Texas, to Washington, and we didn’t know who to talk to at the 
Pentagon. So we asked the Pentagon to tell us whom we should talk to. The 
delegation wound up actually talking to the Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
charge of Special Operations and Low Intensity Conflict. So they verified that this 
is the strategy. One of the changes that we’ve seen in [recent] years has been 
increased militarization, which is conceptualized under the low-intensity conflict 
Strategy. 

The second thing we’ve seen is the reaction against covert government 
operations on U.S. soil directed against U.S. communities. We’ ve at least had a 
change in that the Joint Task Force Six (JTF6, the military unit responsible for 
Hernandez’s death), or the military unit that made these decisions on its own, can 
no longer do so for covert operations; they have to be approved by the Secretary 
of Defense. However, this does not eliminate the 14 other types of military 
operations that still are in the hands of the JTF6 and the Border Patrol. 

Third, we’ ve seen an enforcement strategy of implementation designed by the 
Sandia Laboratories in New Mexico for the national drug office, which was 
enacted by the Border Patrol against immigrants. Their strategy is to make the 
populated areas of the border like San Diego, El Paso, and Brownsville inacces- 
sible and to oblige the immigrants to attempt to go through the riskier areas of the 
border, such as the mountains, deserts, or the isolated areas of Texas. That’s been 
a dramatic change. Also, the growth in the use of military equipment — from 
infrared vision to all-terrain vehicles — that has been incorporated into Border 
Patrol activities. 


Have these changes caused the number of people who come across the border to 
decrease? 


No, it has had no impact on the number of people that are crossing the border. 
People continue to come; the only result has been the consolidation of the 
clandestine trafficking industry, including making the industry of coyotes or 
polleros or pateros, the smugglers, or the industry of false documents, more 
profitable. Those are the illegal industries, but it has also made it more profitable 
for certain legal industries.... Just like for the regular prison population, we see the 
building of new federal facilities by private federal contractors. All of these 
institutions bloomed because of the particular tactics in which the person who 
violates the law (in this case the undocumented immigrant) commits a crime that 
has no victim and involves no violence. Yet we see people who are repeated 
crossers now being prosecuted, with some receiving from five to 20 years in a 
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federal prison. This particularly affects women because it’s very difficult for them 
to cross with children. So women and children tend to be more likely to use false 
documentation and attempt to cross legally... 

All this is the result of that enforcement strategy, which I title “out of sight, out 
of mind,” because, politically, people would say we’ re no longer dealing with the 
undocumented immigrant because you don’t see them crossing the streets of San 
Diego or El Paso or Brownsville, but we still have the problem. We’ ve compli- 
cated the problem, made it more profitable for many sectors who want to retain this 
dual concept of legal and illegal crossing. 


As we move into new presidential administrations in Mexico and the U.S., what are 
some changes you hope will occur with regard to immigration policy? Perhaps 
you could also talk a little bit about what you expect realistically. 


Well, we don’t expect very much from the governments. Our work deals with 
the development of citizen involvement in all the sectors impacted. We did see 
earlier this year the president-elect of Mexico, Vincente Fox, talk about open 
borders, but as anyone in the United States would know, and I don’t know who his 
advisors are, the moment you bring up open borders in the United States, you close 
the argument. So it seems to us that that was more of a position where he appeases 
the Mexican public because he says, I brought it up and it was rejected, and then 
he can close the subject. 

On the other hand, U.S. policy, the strategies that I’m talking about, have come 
under a Democratic administration, and we can’t forget that. It has been a deadly 
policy, in which at least 300 people a year, according to studies, die crossing that 
border. Of course, the Republican Congress developed all of the punitive legisla- 
tion that has criminalized human mobility and made possible all the interests that 
are now geared up to prosecute people for crossing into the United States. 

It seems to me that governments at this point in time only respond to the needs 
of border communities when they become active, so our work is to develop 
alternatives that reflect the need to decriminalize human movement and to have it 
recognized as a fundamental human right. Then we must establish policies that 
would reflect that. That work is not only ours now, but it could also be the work 
of many generations to come. This is closely tied with the reconfiguration of a global 
system in the sense of creating a global structure that is just for the majority of the 
peoples of the world. So it is a big issue and we have a lot of work to do on it. 


What are some of the main challenges faced by communities at the border and by 
immigrants while crossing? 


From our point of view, what we’ ve come to conclude is that the movement of 
people to better their lives is an experience of humanity throughout history. So that 
is why we believe it is an unrecognized fundamental human right. When the 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) was written in 1948, the 
[preeminent] global experience was the Holocaust. As such, the UDHR only 
included in regard to human mobility the right to political asylum, the right to exit 
and enter one’s country of origin, the right to a nationality, and the right of human 
mobility within one’s own country, but did not include the right of human mobility 
across international borders.... 

From our perspective, one of our principal tasks is to advocate for the right of 
mobility to be recognized as a human right. But we also have seen...that the effort 
to control human mobility during the restructuring of the global economy is 
intimately tied to the current strategy of global development in the hands of 
transnational corporations. Because their strategy is one of high profits and low 
wages, there is an attempt to restrict the mobility of workers to areas where labor- 
intensive industries, or the maquiladoras, are being placed, so that they can have 
an available labor supply and take advantage of low wages. If someone happens 
to cross the border without authorization, then that person becomes highly 
exploitable and vulnerable in the fastest-growing economic sectors of recipient 
countries. The control of mobility is key in this strategy. 

This was key in the United States when there were populations of slaves. They 
were forced to migrate, as was the case with the African populations, but to sustain 
the scheme of economic development during that period, slave patrols existed in 
the South. Their job was to impede the mobility of the enslaved population; if 
someone who was enslaved attempted to escape the conditions, slave patrols had 
the job of returning them, of restricting their mobility. Similarly, the INS or the 
Border Patrol function to restrict mobility in order to reinforce social and 
economic inequalities on a global scale. This is the only law enforcement agency 
in the United States that reinforces relations between management and labor, in 
this case with the international unauthorized worker. These officers carry 357 
Magnums or M16s in certain operations on the border. 

Basically, we don’t have minimum-wage laws enforced with an armed guard 
at a worksite. We don’t have tax laws enforced that way, or safety and occupational 
laws. It is the only relationship between management and labor that is enforced 
with an armed force. That is why we believe it is like the slave patrols, and it’s key 
to sustaining this situation in terms of the strategy of global restructuring and 
economic development as it is controlled by those who are shaping it at this point. 

One of the important things to understand about border crossers is that the 
impact of globalization and militarization doesn’t happen just to immigrants. It 
really happens to the border community, particularly with the growth of the 
presence of the Border Patrol and other policing agencies. 

We have been working, at least in the last two years, with many sectors that are 
not immigrants. For instance, we have groups in Bisbee that have been there for 
generations who are Euro-Americans, but...border strategies have put them in 
jeopardy in many ways. It’s the only area of the country where someone born in 
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the country has to answer to officers about their citizenship at least five times a day 
to do normal things. There are Border Patrol checkpoints and people stopping you 
all the time. 

Indigenous populations are also impacted. One of the largest is the Tahona- 
Odham nation. It is also on the other side of the border. Their border with Mexico 
is longer than the State of New Mexico’s and they have members on both sides. 
These operations have really restricted the rights of their members within this 
nation and have also seen some of their members being detained or deported.... 

It doesn’t even matter how many generations you have beena U.S. citizen; you 
are stopped and questioned at any moment by these agents. Last June, there was 
an article in the New York Times about a federal judge in Brownsville who was 
stopped by an agent while just traveling down the road, so that experience is very 
common to the Mexican-American population, even if you are a U.S. citizen. 

The immigrant population, particularly the undocumented immigrant popula- 
tion, oftentimes bears the brunt of human rights violations, in terms of being shot 
unjustifiably, beaten, etc. Many of the cases we document meet the international 
standards for torture. But that’s for every sector; it isn’t just for immigrants. That 
is why I think you must look at it as a human rights issue. You have to look at it 
as a militarized zone. 


What are the main reasons people cross into the U.S.? 


People are forced to migrate. We think that is another right that’s not 
recognized — the right of economic sustainability and stability — and forced 
migration of that type is what we tend to see on the U.S.-Mexico border. These 
people are denied opportunities in their countries of origin in terms of economic 
betterment, or there are instances of social discrimination within their countries, 
which is the case, for example, in indigenous or gay and lesbian sectors. There are 
other reasons, such as family unity, political conflict, or natural disasters. So there 
are different reasons why people move, but I think the issue is that, in general, 
people are forced to migrate.... 

We have also learned that the rights of human mobility and to move across 
international borders safely and legally are guaranteed today, but only for the very 
powerful economic and political elites of the global structure. For instance, CEO’s 
of transnational [corporations] fly all over the world legally and safely. Political 
elites, the leaders of the world, travel, as do all their representatives. Even wealthy 
refugees... 

The militarized borders, the walls and barriers, and the Border Patrol agents at 
international borders are really directed at the international working poor, at the 
internationally displaced poor. There are some fundamental notions of the lack of 
fairness and equality, and preserving and guaranteeing the right of human beings to 
move wherever they feel they can better their lives and improve the quality of life. 
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